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98 Story of the Ship "Good Friends. 



STOEY OF THE SHIP "GOOD FRIENDS." 

[The ship "Good Friends," owned by Stephen Girard, the great mer- 
chant and philanthropist of Philadelphia, was built by Morris Goff, a 
well-known ship builder of Kensington, and launched in April of 1793. 
She was eighty-three feet in length, carried twenty guns and a crew of 
fifty men. The story of the "Good Friends" has been compiled from the 
original letters in the collection of the late Major William H. Lambert.] 

Cruise 1793. — Capt. Francis Ellison. Superca.go, 
John Girard. Sailed from Philadelphia in May for 
Bordeaux where she was detained by the French Em- 
bargo (see suit against the French Government), and 
returned to Philadelphia in August 1794. 

1794. — Capt. Henry Skinner left Philadelphia in 
October and sailed from Norfolk, Va., in December, 
with a cargo of wheat and tobacco for Bordeaux. Left 
Bordeaux in July, 1795, with a cargo of brandy. 

1795. — August 18th Captain Skinner sailed for Vir- 
ginia. He was caught in a cyclone off Hampton 
Boads (three of the crew were drowned) and put into 
Norfolk for repairs. Mr. Roberjot was sent to Nor- 
folk to claim that Captain Skinner had forfeited the 
insurance by going to Norfolk. When the ship was 
ready to sail Captain Skinner was summarily dismissed 
and replaced by Capt. John Smith. The yellow fever 
was raging in Norfolk and Smith had much difficulty 
in getting a crew. They sailed from Norfolk September 
18th, for Hamburg. After a stormy voyage they 
reached Cuxhaven November 2d, where they were kept 
double time in quarantine. 

Between 1796 and 1802 she made several voyages 
from Philadelphia to Hamburg and carried funds and 
cargoes to be used in paying the debt of the United 
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States to the Netherlands as provided in the contract 
between the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States (Albert Gallatin) and Stephen Girard. 

1802. — Captain Hawley (who died at sea and was 
succeeded by the mate Eobert Thompson) ; Supercago, 
Daniel Adgate. Between 1802 and 1808 she made sev- 
eral voyages to the Isle of France. She returned to 
Philadelphia in February 1808, was sent to Charles- 
ton, S. C, in company with the "Voltaire," "Liberty," 
and "Helvetius"; all returning to Philadelphia with 
cargoes of cotton, rice and logwood. In May the 
"Montesquieu" arrived from Bengal with a cargo of 
indigo and dry goods, and these five great ships were 
kept by the embargo lying in the Delaware for nearly 
a year. 

1809. — From the instructions to Daniel Adgate, 
Supercago of the ship "Helvetius:" "My principal 
object in sending out the ship 'Helvetius' is to employ 
that vessel and to dispose of the cotton, rice, etc., on 
board with advantage. 

"My ship 'Good Friends,' Capt. Bobert Thompson, 
will sail in company with the 'Helvetius,' bound for the 
same port, with your brother William Adgate as Super- 
cargo. ' ' 

In May the ship "Good Friends" was captured by 
the Danes (See letter of May 18, 1809) and the cargo 
of cotton and indigo sequestrated at Biga. 

1811. — Mr. Girard sent Mr. Charles N. Bancker as 
a special agent to England to invest some of the money 
deposited in the English banks in the purchase of a 
carefully selected cargo of British goods. The "Good 
Friends" arrived in Dover, England, in October, 1811, 
and sailed from London on December 24th, chartered 
for Amelia Island, Bio Janeiro and Philadelphia, with 
a cargo of geat value. Owing to the war between 
France and England she left Gravesend under the pro- 
tection of the British convoy, and after a delay at Tor- 
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bay reached Amelia Island on February 10, 1812. This 
island, in the St. Mary's Eiver, belonged to Spain as 
part of Florida, and a fleet of United States gunboats 
were stationed there to protect the revenue service. 

At this time the river was full of English vessels 
with cargoes of British goods, confidently expecting 
that the Non-importation Law would be repealed and 
that their cargoes would be admitted to any port in the 
United States. The Spanish Custom House officials 
demanded a duty on the cargo of any vessel which had 
been for . . . days in the harbor and were urging a 
claim against the "Good Friends" when a revolution 
took place under the command of General Matthews, a 
secret agent of the United States. The ' ' Patriots ' ' took 
possession of the island and on the following day sur- 
rendered to the United States. The vessels imme- 
diately cleared as coasters from one port of the country 
to another. The "Good Friends" sailed for Philadel- 
phia, leaving the agents Hibberson & Yonge claiming 
a commission on the Spanish duty which had never been 
paid. 

At New Castle, Del., the vessel was seized under the 
Non-importation Law by the Custom House officials 
and two suits instituted against the owner, one as for- 
feiture for the value of the ship and cargo, the other 
as penalty for triple the value of the cargo; the two 
suits being estimated as amounting to at least $900,000. 
After a delay of some weeks the court ordered the 
property to be delivered to Mr. Girard, under a bond 
for the value of the appraisement. 

The cargo was taken to Philadelphia and sold at auc- 
tion by Montmollin & Moses. The prices obtained may 
be imagined from a letter dated September 23d in which 
the writer, H. Simpson, of Philadephia, offered to buy 
the thirty packages of British goods remaining on hand 
at 233| per cent, advance. 

1813. — As soon as the Delaware was free from ice, 
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in January, the "Good Friends" sailed for Europe via 
Charleston, S. C. 



Extracts from a letter of Wm. Adgate, Supercargo of 

the ship "Good Friends," dated London, May 10, 

1813. 

"We left Charleston March 5, 1813, in company with 
10 or 12 sail, four of which were destined for the same 
port with us. On the same day we sighted a British 
frigate too far away for a chase. On the 10th were 
chased by a ship but escaped her and again on the 
15th. 

"On April 2d, in latitude 45" 30 N. longitude 5 W., 
the man at the mast head discovered two sails in chase. 
In a squall which followed we lost sight of them. 
Captain Thompson set all sail and we hoped to escape 
them; but about four o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the fog lifted, we saw a frigate on our weather bow 
about a mile off. Captain Thompson set our ship be- 
fore the wind with all sails set, but the frigate gained. 
At five she began to fire at us and by half -past five 
the cannister and grape were flying all around us. She 
was soon within musket shot and gaining on us. Es- 
cape was impossible and Captain Thompson ordered 
our colors to be hauled down. In a few minutes two 
boats from the frigate boarded the "Good Friends" 
and took possession of her. Captain Thompson was 
permitted to remain on her, but the crew and myself 
were sent on board the schooner 'Sea Lark.' The sea 
was running so high at the time I expected the boat to 
swamp every moment. The 'Good Friends' was or- 
dered to Plymouth under convoy of the schooner and 
brig and arrived there on the 5th. I and the crew were 
sent on board the prison ship 'Hector,' where we spent 
a night without even a bed to lie on. The next day 
I was sent to Mill Prison and kept two days, after 
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which they sent me on my parole to Ashburton. Thus 
situated it was impossible for me to do anything, even 
to correspond with your friends in London, as all 
letters must go through the Transport Board to be 
examined * * * An order came from the Trans- 
port Board for me to come to London, where I arrived 
on the 6th, inst., and am still considered a prisoner of 
war. * * * 

"Captain Thompson and Mr. Griff ord are in Ash- 
burton on parole ; I have a letter from Captain Thomp- 
son through the Transport office, with a request from 
your apprentice "Wepele ( ?) that he would advance a 
small sum as he is destitute of clothes and soap to 
wash them — lice and vermin plenty. The allowance on 
board the prison ship is one-half pound black bread 
and one-half pound meat, bone included, per day. He 
says should Mr. Girard not reimburse the money his 
father will do it. 

"I have informed Captain Thompson that I have no 
authority from you to advance money to anyone. He 
says his instructions are they shall want for nothing 
and he conceives it his duty to assist them to all real 
necessaries of life ; but it is not in his power. * * * 

"The prospect for voyages to the continent seems 
at present to be almost without hope. Since January, 
not one in eight have arrived. Of those that left 
Charleston with us, and for some time before, I have 
not heard that more than one arrived. Superior sailing 
will not do ; so many cruisers are in the bay, indeed, I 
would rather attempt the Channel. * * * 

"The ships 'Darby' and 'Thomas Penrose,' which 
left Canton in company with the 'Montesquieu,' have 
been captured. 

"I endeavored to ransom the 'Good Friends,' but 
could not effect it; so many interests were concerned, 
and after my arrival I was kept in close custody so that 
I could do nothing." 
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Joseph Curwen, London, June 17, 1813, to 
Stephen Girard. 

"On the 13th I reached London and have since then 
been occupied in looking after your affairs. 

"The 'Good Friends' claimed my attention. In con- 
sequence of my letters from Lisbon to Mr. Baring 
and to Mr. Adgate, who luckily was in London, a per- 
son in Liverpool has been desired to inquire about the 
value the present owners set on her. Messrs. Baring 
had received his answer, which was that they had refused 
2000 and asked 2500, but that he supposed she might be 
got for less. Here was one of those unforeseen situa- 
tions, which it seems my lot to meet with, presented 
itself. In a conversation with you about the value of 
that ship, in case of an unfortunate capture, you esti- 
mated her at 11 or 1200; but that price was named 
under the impression that she would have to be laid 
up during the war in this country, exposed to some 
risk by again becoming your property. Mr. Adgate 
informed me he thought she might, in case of being 
purchased, be made a cartel to return to the United 
States. I immediately waited on Mr. Beesley, the agent 
for prisoners. He agreed to make her a cartel if I 
should buy her, and further, in that case, consented to 
have Thompson released in order to command her. He 
did not positively agree to take Gifford out of his turn 
(for the oldest prisoners are sent home first, taking 
them regularly in turn), but I have little doubt of get- 
ting both him and your apprentices. Then the only 
question is how much ought to be given ; the being able 
to send that vessel home as soon as purchased, has 
changed her situation so much from that on which you 
passed an opinion respecting her value, that I am re- 
duced to act altogether from my own idea of what would 
be agreeable to you. I reasoned in this way — She is 
a favorite of yours, you would grieve to lose her. If a 
peace should take place, I should suppose her worth 
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9 or 10,000 dollars, and, what with you, I am sure will 
be a consideration by buying her I get the immediate 
release of Captain Thompson and most likely Mr. Gif- 
ford and your apprentices, and perhaps of her whole 
crew. Mr. Adgate would of course go in her, some 
passengers would also be obtained; with these con- 
siderations, I determined on buying her yesterday and 
desired Messrs. Baring to write again to their friend 
in Liverpool desiring him to s-et her on the best terms 
he could within the 2500. I thought it useless to limit 
the person in Liverpool to any intermediate price, the 
more particularly as I perceived from his letter that 
he knew what he was about. To go there myself might 
have spoiled everything. He sent up a copy of the 
inventory which Mr. Adgate says correct; they have 
taken nothing from her. There is one thing against 
the purchase ; she must go to an eastern port, but per- 
haps that may be of little consequence. If I should 
succeed in getting the license I wrote to you about. In 
a few days I shall know whether we got her or not; 
nothing but her being previously disposed of can pre- 
vent her becoming yours. I have endeavored to lay 
the whole case before you and sincerely hope it may 
meet with your approbation. . . . 

"Mr. Adgate is here and much distressed in conse- 
quence of his capture. I tell him he cannot be blamed. 
Three-fourths of the vessels bound to France have been 
brought here. I hope, however, he will soon be on his 
way home. ' ' 



Joseph Gurwen to Stephen Girard. 

"London, June 25, 1813. 
"The day before yesterday the Messrs. Baring re- 
ceived advice of their correspondent in Liverpool hav- 
ing bought the 'Good Friends' at £2250 subject to a 
discount of 2 per cent, or 6 months interest. . . . 
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The price, calculated at the rate of exchange at 15 per 
cent, discount, is equal to $8500. Unless I see some 
prospect of a peace or a renewal of trade in a few days, 
I shall get as many passengers as I can and send her 
to the nearest port to New York. Newport, Ehode 
Island, appears to be the most eligible. If I take pas- 
sengers there must be a temporary cabin between the 
main mast and the companion way, so that the present 
cabin may be appropriated entirely to the ladies. 

"The passage money, if 12 or 15 can be got, will no 
doubt pay all expenses. The price is 50 guineas, they 
finding all their liquors. The crew I calculate will cost 
nothing. There will be enough found who will be glad to 
work their passage home. Thompson will be got to 
command her, and I shall try hard to get Gifford and 
your apprentices. I shall not engage any passengers 
until I see the President's message, which may now 
be daily looked for * * * If any accommodation 
with England should take place, she would get a hand- 
some freight at once." 

"London, July 3, 1813. 
' ' Within this half hour I have received permission to 
make the 'Good Friends' a cartel ; so that I hope withiu 
the course of a couple of weeks, or three at most, she 
will sail as a cartel to some unblockaded port; most 
likely to Newport, Rhode Island." 



William Adgate, Supercago, to Stephen Girard. 

"London, July 19, 1813. 
"Mr. Curwen left London for Gottenburg on the 
17th. He has already informed you that he directed 
the ship 'Good Friends' to be purchased, which has 
been done and she will proceed from Liverpool to New- 
port, Ehode Island, as a cartel for non-combatants ; ten 
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passengers at 50 guineas each have already engaged 
to go on her and I expect there will be a number more. 
Captain Thompson has not been released, although Mr. 
Beardsley, the agent appointed by the United States, 
promised he should be the one to command the ship. 
I have been to London on my parole for three months 
and am still considered a prisoner of war. I am now 
endeavoring to get permission to go down to Liverpool 
to attend to the fitting out of the ship 'Good Friends.' " 



Baring Bros. & Co., to Stephen Girard. 

"London, August 11, 1813. 
"We confirm the annexed copy of our last respects 
of June 24, since which time considerable difficulties 
have arisen to retard the despatch of the 'Good 
Friends, ' all of which will be explained by Mr. Adgate, 
who, we hope and expect, will be the bearer of this in 
that vessel. He is now at Liverpool engaged in the 
outfit, etc., of the ship, in which, as in all concerns, he 
has been indefatigable, and you may always rely on our 
best endeavors to promote your interest and forward 
your views. 



Joseph Curwen to Stephen Girard. 

Gottenbueg, October 10, 1813. 
"You will have heard that the 'Good Friends' was 
not permitted to sail for America as a cartel. Mr. 
Adgate on his arrival can give you an account of that 
unfortunate transaction ; I fear the Baring Bros, were 
not so active as they should have been. They write me 
they have an idea of sending her to Martinique. It may 
be for the best there is no knowing." 
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William Adgate to Stephen Girard. 

"Boston, November 4, 1813. 
"I have only time to inform you that I landed here 
this evening from on board the Swedish ship 'Neptune,' 
in 30 days from Liverpool; the 'Good Friends' was not 
permitted to sail after the cartel document and all the 
usual forms were gone through; the only reason as- 
signed was the rigour with which B. subjects were 
treated in this country. And at the time of our de- 
parture only those who had previously obtained pass- 
ports were allowed to leave Great Britain. Mr. Curwen 
left London for Sweden in time; * * * The pas- 
sengers on this ship were all coming in the 'Good 
Friends.' " 



